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ORIGINAL, 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—18. 
Things in Berlin. 

This morning, being in quest of subjects 
to write a letter about, I took my note- 
book in my hand,and strolled out in search 
of adventures. 

The first thing I saw was something I 
had passed a hundred times before, but 
which until now, I had hardly noticed. It 
was a Berlin pump. Now we all know 
What a pump is, or ought to be, in Ameri- 
ca, but when you come across an immense 
wooden box, twelve feet high, with a great 
iton handle, six feet long, hanging down 
the side, and a cannon ball at ths lower 
end, swinging backwards and forwards, 

€ a huge clock pendulum, it puts ones’ 
knowledge of hydrostatics and hydraulics 
to & sad test, to find out what possible 
combination of machinery can be contain- 
td in this monstrous arrangement. I con- 

it puzzled me to decide to what age 

the architect of this unwieldy machine be- 
and my curiosity on that point will 
Probably never be gratified. It is enough 
fan ordinary mortal to know that such 
things exist. “However, they seem very 
*asy to use, and the water keeps pouring 





from the spout, whichever way the handle 
swings. 

Next I met a postman. This is a most 
useful personage. The utmost exactness 
exists in the Post Office department. No 
matter where you live, or how short your 
stay in the city, a letter directed tq Berlin 
will always reach you in six hours after its 
arrival. The Post Agent goes at once to 
the passport office, when he finds a letter 
merely directed to the city, ascertains when 
the person arrived, where he has dwelt, 
and where his apartments are at present. 

This is one of the most admirable fea- 
tures of the Prussian police system, apart 
from its occasional vexations. In the case 
of German residents, the Directory, or 
‘** Address Book,”’ as it is called here, gives 
the location of their houses at once. No 
such boxes as are in our Post Offices are 
employed here. Everything is delivered 
at your house or room, and the postage in 
the city is about the same as in American 
cities by the penny post. There is one 
large General Post Office in Berlin, and 
smaller ones in every few squares; so that 
one has to walk but a few rods to mail a 
letter*for America. There are also iron 
letter boxes in almost every street, where 
letters may be dropped in stamped envel- 
opes, and be delivered in any part of the 
city in less than two hours. 2 

A Prussian postman is unlike every body 





else in appearance. With a plain uniform 
to distinguish his employment, he has a 
stock around his waist, and a small leather 
box attached to it in front. You find him 
in every part of the city, emerging from 
obscure courts, and ransacking whole 
blocks to find the object of his inquiries.— 
Another genus of the same species opens 
the boxes on the corners, and takes out the 
leather chest inside, and replaces it by an 
empty one of the same size. Then swing- 
ing the one taken out over the shoulder, 
he hurries off to the first station to have 
the letters separated into parcels to send 
to the various quarters of the city. 

But to return to my rambles. My at- 
tention was next called to a novelty which 
has existed but two weeks. It will give 
you an idea of the promptitude with which 
such things are done in European capitals. 
When I first came to Berlin, public notices, 
or “ posters,” as your professional word is, 
were pasted indiscriminately upon many of 
the best buildings—all along the Unter den 
Linden ; in fact the trees of that splendid 
promenade were thus disfigured. During 
the last month, little towers or round 
houses were placed at prominent points 
throughout the city. No one knew their 
object. One night, when the streets were 
deserted, the trees were as usual covered 
with notices. The next morning not a 
trace of them was to be seen. One hun- 
dred and fifty men had worked the entire 
night in removing them. Now every ad- 
vertiser must place his notice on the little 
round towers, before mentioned, and pay 
a trifling sum for the privilede. The cost 
of this improvement was but $15000, and 
as persons are forbidden to use any other 
means of advertising, but the journals, 
their expense will soon be paid, besides 
the addition made to the looks of the city. 

I found myself by this time at the great 
square before the Royal Theatre. On three 
week days, and on Sunday, this is as empty 
and clear as the city sweeps can make it. 
Only a few straggling foot passengers are 
seen upon it. But for the remaining three 
days not a square yard can be found unoc- 
cupied. These are the market days.— 
Thousands of peasants come into the city 
from the surrounding towns, with flowers, 
vegetables, and every kind of produce.— 
The city provision dealers also have their 
own corners, where they erect their stalls, 
and trade alike with the country people and 
the residents of the city. The market is 
now glutted with country produce. I do 
not know how the prices will compare with 
ours in America, but they are reasonable 
enough, certainly. Some of my, readers 
will think that four cents a quart for blue- 
berries, eleven cents a dozen for eggs, and 
milk at three cents a quart, an index of a 
pretty cheap market. The common peo- 
ple here, live almost exclusively upon beer 
and vegetable food. The soldiers’ rations 
consist only of bread, and I am disposed to 
think that the personal appearance of the 
lower orders depends much upon this ex- 
clusive diet. Their faces have either an 
unhealthy, flushed and puffy look, or else 
they are pale and thin. This of course ap- 
plies to those who live in cities, and who 
can hardly afford to indulge in very gene- 
rous food, when the cheapest kind of meat 
costs fifteen cents a pound, and a quarter 
of a dollar a day is good wages for a labor- 
ing man. I had the curiosity to ask the 
price of various kinds of meat at the mar- 
ket, and found that the average was over 
twenty cents. Hamburg smoked beef was 
thirty, and dried salmon fifty cents by the 
single pound. 

—_— Cousin WILLIAM. 





Narrative. 








“SHE HAS OUTLIVED HER USEFULNESS’ 

Not long since, a good-looking man, in 
middle life, came to our door asking for 
‘the minister.” When informed that he 
was out of town, he seemed disappointed 
and anxious. On being questioned as to 
his business, he replied: ‘I have lost my 
mother, and as this place used to be her 
home, and my father lies here, we have 
come to lay her beside him.’ 

Our heart rose in sympathy, and we 
said, ‘ You have met with a great loss.’ 

* Well—yes,’ replied the strong man, 
with hesitancy, ‘a mother is a great loss 
in general; but our mother has outlived 
her usefulness; she was in her second child- 
hood, and her mind was as weak as her 
body, so that she was no comfort to herself, 
and was a burden to everybody. There 
were seven of us, sons and daughters ; and 
as we could not find anybody who was 
willing to board her, we agreed to keep her 
among us 4 year about. But I’ve had more 
than my share of her, for she was too feeble 
to be moved when my time was out ; and 
that was more than three months before 
her death. But then she was a good mo- 
ther in her day, and toiled very hard to 
bring us all up.’ 

Without looking at the face of the heart- 
less man, we directed him to the house of 
a neighboring pastor, and returned to our 
nursery. We gazed on the merry little 
faces which smiled or grew sad in imita- 
tion of ours—those little ones to whose ear 
no word in our language is half so sweet 
as ‘ Mother ;’ and we wondered if that day 
could ever come when they would say of 
us, ‘She has outlived her usefulness—she 
is no comfort to herself, and a burden to 
everybody else!’ and we hoped that be- 
fore such a day should dawn, we might be 
taken to our rest. God forbid that we 
should outlive the love of our children !— 
Rather let us die while our hearts are a 
part of their own, that our grave may be 
watered with their tears, and our love link- 
ed with their hopes of heaven. 

When the bell tolled for the mother’s 
burial, we went to the sanctuary te pay our 
only token of respect for the aged stranger; 
for we felt that we could give her memory 
a tear, even though her own children had 
none to shed. 

‘She was a good mother in her day, and 
toiled hard to bring us all up—she was no 
comfort to herself, and a burden to every- 
body else!’ These cruel, heartless words 
rang in ourears as we saw the coffin borne 
up the aisle. The bell tolled long and loud, 
until its iron tongue had chronicled the 
years of the toil worn mother. One—two 
—three—four—five. How clearly and al- 
most merrily each stroke told of her once 
peaceful slumber in her mother’s bosom, 
and of her seat at night-fall on her weary 
father’s knees. Six—seven—eight—nine 
—ten rang out the tale of her sports upon 
the green sward, in the meadow and by the 
brook. Eleven—twelve—thirteen—four- 
teen—fifteen, spoke more gravely of school- 
days, and little household joys and cares. 
Sixteen—seventeen—eighteen, sounded 
out the enraptured visions of maidenhood, 
and the dream of early love. Nineteen 
brought us the happy bride. Twenty spoke 
of the young mother, whose heart was full 
to bursting with the new strong love which 
God had awakened in her bosom. And 
then stroke after stroke told of her early 
womanhood—of the love and cares, and 
hopes and fears and toils through which 
she passed during these long years, till 
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fifty rang out harsh and loud. From that 
to sixty each stroke told of the warm-heart- 
ed mother and grandmother, living over 


again her own joys and sorrows in those of | 


her children and children’s children. Every 
family of ali the group wanted grandmoth- 
er then, and the only strife was who should 
secure the prize; but hark! the bell tolls 
on! Seventy—seventy-one—two—three 
—four. She begins to grow teeble, re- 
quires some care, is not always perfectly 
patient or satisfied; she goes from one 
child’s house to another, so that no one 
place seems like home. She murmurs in 
plaintive tones, and after all her toil and 
weariness, it is hard she cannot be allowed 
a home to die in; that she must be sent, 
rather than invited, from house to house. 
Kighty—eighty-one—two—three—four — 
ah, she is now a second child—now ‘ she 
has outlived her usefulness, she has now 
ceased to be a comfort to herself or anybo- 
dy ;’ that is, she has ceased to be profitable 
to her earth-craving and money-grasping 
children. 

Now sounds out, reverberating through 
our lovely forests, and echoing back from 
our ‘ hill of the dead.’ Eighty-nine! there 
she now lies in the coffin, cold and still— 
she makes no trouble now, demands no 
love, no soft words, no tender little offices. 
A look of patient endurance, we fancied 
also an expression of grief for unrequited 
love sat on her marble features. Her chil- 
dren were there, clad in weeds of woe, and 
in an irony we remembered the strong 
man’s words, ‘ She was a good mother in 
her day.’ 

When the bell ceased tolling, the strange 
minister rose in the pulpit. His form was 
very erect, and his voice strong, but his 
hair was silvery white. He read several 
passages of Scripture expressive of God’s 
compassion to feeble man, and especially 
of his tenderness when gray hairs are on 
him, and his strength faileth. He then 
made some touching remarks on human 
frailty, and of dependence on God, urging 
all present to make their peace with their 
Master while in health, that they might 
claim his promises when heart and flesh 
should fail them. ‘ Then,’ he said, ‘the 
eternal God shall be thy refuge, and be- 
neath thee shall be the everlasting arms.’ 
Leaning over the desk, and gazing intently 
on the coffined form before him, he then 
said reverently, ‘ From a little child I have 
honored the aged; but never till the gray 
hairs covered my own head, did I know 
truly how much love and sympathy this 
class have a right to demand of their fel- 
low-creatures. Now feel it. Our moth- 
er,’ he added most tenderly, ‘ who now lies 
in death before us, was a stranger to me, 
as are all these, her descendants. All I 
know of her is what her son has told me 
to-day—that she was brought to this town 
from afar, sixty-nine years ago, a happy 
bride—that here she passed most of her 
life, toiling as only mothers ever have 
strength to toil, until she had reared a 
large family of sons and daughters—that 
she left her home here, clad in the weeds 
of widowhood, to dwell among her chil- 
dren; and that till health and vigor left 
her, she lived for you, her descendants. 

You, who together have shared her love 
and her care, know how well you have re- 
quited her. God forbid that conscience 
should accuse you of ingratitude or mur- 
muring, on account of the care she has been 
to you of late. When you go back to your 
homes, be careful of your words and your 
example before your own children, for the 
fruit of your own doing you will surely 
reap from them when you yourselves totter 
on the brink of the grave. I entreat you 
as a friend, as one who has himself entered 
“the evening of life,” that you may never 
say, in the presence of your families nor of 
heaven, “‘ Our mother has outlived her use- 
fulness—she was a burden to us.”” Never, 
never; a mother cannot live so long as 
that! No; when she can no longer labor 
for her children, nor yet care for herself, 
she can fall like a precious weight on their 
bosoms, and call forth by her helplessness 
all the noble, generous feelings of their na- 
tures.’ 

Adieu, then, poor toil-worn mother, 
there are no more sleepless nights, no more 
days of pain for thee. Undying vigor and 
everlasting usefulness are part of the inhe- 
ritance of the redeemed. Feeble as thou 
wert on earth, thou wilt be no burden on 
the bosom of Infinite Love, but there shalt 
thou find thy longed for rest, and receive 


| glorious sympathy from Jesus and his ran- 
somed fold. 








____ Biographp. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—3. 
LIFE OF ANDREW. 


This Apostle was born at Bethsaida, a 
city of Galilee, situated on the banks of the 
Lake of Genesareth, and was the son of 
John or Jonas, a fisherman of that town. 
He was Simon Peter’s younger brother, 
and was brought up to follow his father’s 
occupation, at which he labored until called 
by our Savior to become a “ fisher of men.” 
John the Baptist was previous to this 
preaching the doctrine of repentance, and 
pointing to Jesusas “the Lamb of God who 
should take away the sins of the world.” 
Andrew became one of his followers, and 
accompanied him beyond Jordan, when the 
Messiah, who had some time ere this been 
baptized by John, came that way. Andrew 
followed our Savior to his place of abode, 
and with great delight listened to the glo- 
rious words which fell from his lips. He 
after this departed, and finding his brother 
Simon, informed him that he had discover- 
ed the long expected Messiah, and both 
went to meet him. They at this time did 
not remain long with the Savior, but re- 
turned to their calling. 

About a year after this, as Jesus was 
passing through Galilee, he found Simon 
and Andrew pursuing their employment, 
and he then fully satisfied them of his di- 
vinity by the miracle of the draught of 
fishes, which they took at his command.— 
He now told them that they should enter 
upon a different employment, that of be- 
coming fishers of men, and from that time 
they followed him, as his immediate at- 
tendants. 

After the ascension of our Savior into 
Heaven, Andrew was chosen to preach the 
the gospel in Scythia and the neighboring 
countries. He travelled through Cappado- 
cia, Galatia, and Bythinia, and continued 
his journey along the Euxine Sea, into the 
desert of Scythia. He was the means of 
the conversion of many in his course, and 
settled the times of public meetings, and 
ordained ministers. At Synope he was 
treated with the most savage cruelty by the 
Jews, who entered into a confederacy to 
burn the house in which he lodged. But 
being disappointed in this design, they 
threw him upon the ground, stamped upon 
him with their feet, pulling and dragging 
him from place to place. Others beat him 
with clubs, and bit him with their teeth, 
till supposing that he was dead, they cast 
him into the fields. He however recover- 
ed, and returned publicly into the city, by 
means of which, and by the miracles which 
he wrought among them, many were con- 
verted to Christ. 

After this he returned to Jerusalem, but 
remained there a short time only, feeling 
it his duty to return to the province assign- 
ed him. He travelled over Thrace, Mas- 
cedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, and Epirus, 
preaching the Gospel, propagating Chris- 
tianity, and confirming the doctrine which 
he taught with signe and miracles. At last 
he came to Petrea, a city of Achaia, where 
the proconsul Algenas then was, who ob- 
serving that multitudes were following 
him, and eagerly listening to his teachings, 
became greatly exasperated against him, 
and forbid his preaching any more. This, 
however, did not in the least restrain An- 
drew, who boldly pursued his duty, and 
was not checked in his course either by 
commands or cruelties. Algenas could en- 
dure this no longer, and after treating the 
Apostle with the utmost contempt, and 
showering upon him the most opprobious 
language, he commanded that he should 
be put to death. 


He first ordered that he should be 
scourged, and seven lictors successively 
whipped his naked body ; but seeing his 
great patience and firmness, he was order- 
ed to be crucified, and instead of nails he 
was fastened to the cross with cords, that 
his sufferings might be as prolonged as 
possible. During the whole of these cruel- 
ties Andrew was calm and even cheerful, 
and many begged that his life might be 
spared, but the Apostle prayed the Lord 
to take him to himself if it could be his 
will, and hia prayer was granted. He died 
on the last day of November, but the year 











is not positively known. His body being 
taken from the cross was decently and ho- 
norably buried by Maximillia, a lady of 
great wealth and quality, and whom Ni- 
cephorus tells us was the proconsul’s wife. 
Constantine the Great afterwards removed 
his body to Constantinople, and buried it 
in a church which he had built in honor of 
the disciples, but this structure being tak- 
en down some hundred years after, in order 
to rebuild it, Andrew’s body was found, 
and was by Justinian the Emperor restored 
to its proper place. EsTELLE. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE VIRGIN MARY. 
THE ANNUNCIATION. 

Among the most interesting places in 
that beautiful Eastern land which the Bible 
has made so sacred and so holy, is Naza- 
RETH. It lies near the base of a high hill, 
above it are steep, overhanging precipices, 
and sharp, craggy rocks, below it stretches 
out a vast plain, sterile and uncultivated, 
a few olive trees, with their old guarled 
trunks, and thin, faded leaves, and some 
wild fig-trees, barren, and shooting out 
their long, brawny arms, being the only 
signs of life which it affords. In this little 
village, so contemned once, but so world 
loved now, there stands a small Greek 
church. It is plain and simple in its ex- 
terior, but very gay with tinsel and bright 
colors within. Here, morning, noon, and 
night, a long train of pilgrims come to wor- 
ship, they come with bowed heads and 
folded hands, and fall upon their knees as 
they approach one consecrated spot. Here 
they mutter prayers in a strange tongue, 
one word of which they cannot understand, 
then kissing the cross which they hold in 
their hands, they consider their devotions 
as acceptably performed. Outside this 
church there is a small fountain of pure 
water, bubbling fresh and clear now as it 
did two thousand years ago, and here, 
while Greek christians are going through 
their worship, Jewish maidens with their 
pitchers on their heads, are crowding to 
the stream, looking with contemptuous 
eyes upon the deluded foreigners, who are 
worshipping so strange a God. 

More than two thousand years ago an- 
other Jewish maiden, perhaps in the early 
morning, as these come now, came with 
her pitcher to fill from this same fountain. 
Probably she had the same dark hair, the 
same bright, beaming eye, the same elastic 
step, as some of these; she was certainly 
a Jewish maiden, and young and fair, a 
slight observer might not have marked the 
difference had she been stagding with them 
now. On this morning, sp many, many 
long years ago, this maiden came for water 
—the same blue sky was over her head— 
the same tender grass springing beneath 
her feet—the high hill frowned down upon 
her, and the plain with its scattered and 
scanty trees was before her, but what a 
different world within. She was the last 
descendant of David’s kingly line, and it 
is not to be supposed, strict as the Jews 
were in keeping their descent inviolate, 
but that she was fully conscious of the fact. 
Oppressed and down trodden as they were, 
they never forgot that they were God’s 
chosen people, and Mary’s birth and edu- 
cation had been such as would have foster- 
ed much of this same spirit. Perhaps this 
morning, as she walked along, her mind 
was filled with memories of the past, some 
outragé committed upon her nation—some 
act of private tyranny, or it may be some 
outburst of proud praise from the Psalmist 
of Israel, which had been chanted in the 
services of the temple, had wakened in her, 
thoughts such as could have arisen in no 
other breast. It may be she had seen some 
bard sitting down by the river of Babylon, 
hanging his harp and weeping when he 
remembered Zion, and she had comforted 
him by repeating those prophecies, which 
spoke of a new, and more triumphant king- 
dom, as she rested her pitcher, and sat 

looking into the waters, perhaps she re- 
membered that a king ‘was to be born to 
the people, and that perchance in the pro- 
vidence of God, she might be the mother 
—visions of a freedom for her people, joy 
and plenty for the mourning and stricken, 
a splendor like that of Solomon, a new 
temple and untold prosperity,—such might 
have been the dreams of Mary on this 
eventful morning. As she sat there, pen- 
sive and thoughtful, alone, suddenly a form 
fairer than any of earth appeared before 








her. Perhaps for a time it seemed to her 


as only a bright personification of the 
young king, certainly no where does the 
Bible speak of her as giving the slightes 
evidence of alarm, and the angel’s first Bae 
lutation must have been in harmony with 
her meditations. ‘‘ Hail, thou art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou among women.” ‘And when she 
saw him,” says Luke, “she was troubled 
at his sayings, and cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this might be.” Cop. 
scious of the nature of her meditations, the 
proud hopes and lofty aspirations in which 
she had been indulging, might they not 
have been regarded by God as impious, and 
was it not possible that he sent an ange] 
to rebuke her for sin. The very words he 
used were in such exact conformity with 
her thoughts, that she felt none but God 
could have so divined their secret. ‘*Hail !” 
the address used only to those whose gy. 
perior station rendered such a mark of de- 
ference necessary. Who was she, with no 
one in the world conscious beside herself 
of how much importance she’ attached to 
her regal ancestry, surely there was reproof 
and mockery in the very sound. ‘“ Thou 
art highly favored, the Lord is with thee,” 
would the Lord be with me if I was sing. 
ing? If there was reproof in the first sen- 
tence, there was a possibility that there 
was none here, and the end of the addregg 
made it more duubtful still, “ Blessed ar 
thou among womnn.” What manner of 
salutation might that be. Mary “ cast it 
about in her mind.” The appearance of 
an angel, in visible form, suddenly before 
us, would have alarmed us for our personal 
safety, but Mary’s alarm arose only from 
the fear that she might have done wrong, 
and Gabriel, with the quick insight of an 
angel reading her thoughts, said, “ Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found favor with 
God. And behohd thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt 
call his name Jesus. He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
and the Lord shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David, and he shall 
reign over the house of Jacob forever, and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 

Still in Mary’s mind there lingered the 
doubt, whether this promise were meant 
in reproof or as a truth for whose fulfil- 
ment God was surety ; and her next ques- 
tion showed the undaunted, strong minded 
woman. ‘ How shall these things be?” 
She demanded proof, that she might know 
of a certainty whether this was of God.— 
The answer of the angel was not such an 
one as to fully satisfy her as to the impro- 
bability of what he had promised her; he 
now attached as proof even a greater one— 
the birth of a son to her cousin Elizabeth, 
who without being the mother of children, 
was ‘in her old age.” Mary’s reply to 
this was very characteristic. She felt no 
longer at liberty to question the Most 
High ; perhaps his Holy Spirit was already 
overshadowing her, for she said meekly, 
** Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to thy word,” and then 
as if satisfied that his mission was complete, 
and the lost world saved, “ the angel de- 
parted from her.” 

How little idea in all probability had 
Mary then of the real import of that visit, 
to save the Jewish nation—to redeem from 
slavery the people that she loved—to have 
again a king upon the throne of David, 
and to have her son the heir of a “ king- 
dom to which there shall be no end,” —the 
prophecies were fulfilled, and in her should 
all the nations of the earth be blessed.— 
When the angel, with his heavenly face 
and bright form had departed, Mary could 
not resume the customary routine of her 
life. She longed to verify the truth of 
what she had heard, it was too strange, too 
improbable, too joyful to be true. She 
had not learned even then wholly to trust 
God, and so she “ arose, and went into & 
hill country, with haste into a city of Juda, 
and entered the house of Zacharias,and 88- 
luted her cousin Elizabeth.” So Luke, m 
his simple narrative, tells us, and in ima- 
gination we see the maiden, with eager 
steps, hasting along the narrow mountall 
path, unmindful of fatigue, or hunger, oF 
thirst, bent upon only one object, the solv- 
ing the mysteries and doubts which are 
around her. Who shall tell what thoughts 
were her companions on herjourney. How 
misgiving and sinking of heart, atte: 
with hope and joy. How the face of Jo 
seph her betrothed, saddened and sorrow: 
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pot give a home in his just mind, was only 
chased from before her by the memory of 
that angelic one, all radiant with the pro- 
mise of joy on earth, and good will to man, 
snd with anxiety she entered the house of 
Jacharias and saluted Elizabeth. And 
when Elizabeth heard her salutation she 
was filled with the Holy Ghost, and with 
joy too great to be repressed, which could 
only find vent in a loud voice, she blessed 
Mary with a singular and touching bles- 
ing, which must have removed from her 
mind the shadow of every doubt. 

Gratefully from Mary’s lips burst the 
ords of thanksgiving. ‘‘My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit has rejoic- 
ed in God my Savior.” 

All doubt, all uncertainty removed, with 
,calm, grateful, trusting heart, Mary 
abode with Elizabeth until she could re- 
‘oice with her over the young John the 
Baptist, and then “‘she returned to her 
own house.” 

Such were the facts connected with the 
Annunciation, the little spot upon which 
the Greek pilgrims knelt so devoutly to re- 

t their prayers, and over which with 
such pains and cost they have erected their 
church, is the spot where they believe the 
angel Gabriel visited Mary, and the stream 
of water in which even to this day the 
Jewish maidens dip their pitchers, flows 
fesh and free from this source beneath the 
marble sarcophagus in the little church, but 
to the young girls there is nothing holy in 
thespring, for with cold eyes and stony 
hearts they regard this worship of the false 
thing, and find nothing in the character of 
Mary the mother of Christ, which they can 
love or reverence. 

The mother of Christ. Mother is a very 
tender word, there is no other in all the wide 
world which brings before us so many me- 
mories of gentle kindness, of soft, loving 
words, of generous self-denial, of careless 
youth borne with and forgiven, and it is 
hard to realize, so associated it with for- 
bearance and endurance, that Jesus’ moth- 
er had a sinless little child, who never 
troubled her, never gave her an anxious 
thought, but was always a source of so 
much happiness and comfort. She was in- 
deed blessed among women, and Christ 
loved her with that pure, sinless affection 
which no human child can know, but 
which they can strive to imitate. 

There is a very large religious sect 
among us now, called the Roman Catholics, 
who depending upon this affection of our 
Savior for his mother, have come to believe 
her as the most ready and willing interces- 
sor between us and the mercy seat. All 
prayers offered to God and his Son, are 
more sure of acceptation, if she proffers 
them for us, therefore they worship her 
with fondness and idolatry, and kneeling 
before an altar, above which hangs some 
lovely face which they call Mary, they pray 
toher and not to God. ‘“* Holy mother of 
Christ hear us. Blessed Mary intercede 
for us,”” such is the burthen of their prayer. 
In one of the Pope’s palaces in Rome, in 
his private chapel just over the altar, where 
lamps burn day and night, and incense 
arises at matin and vesper services, hangs 
alarge picture of the visit of the angel 
Gabriel to Mary. Itis the work of a cele- 
brated artist, and the faces of both Mary 
and the angel are exquisitely beautiful.—- 
This the Pope worships and prays to, as if 
it were the only living and true God. He 
makes an idol of Christ’s mother, and by 
80 doing, breaks the first commandment. 

_ Christmas is Jesus’ birth day. Perhaps 
it may not be strictly ascertained to be true 
that this was the very day, but it matters 
little. We are all thankful for the gift of 
«Savior—grateful that he was born into 
the world, that he had a mother, and that 
he has left a living example how we should 
live and reverence our parents. The life 
of the child Jesus began with this Annun- 
Cation, and is precious indeed. E. 8. M. 

_ Middlebury, Vt. 


fjistorp. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF JOHN 
HANCOCK. 

One who saw Hancock in June, 1782, 
télates that he had the appearance of ad- 
vanced age. He had been repeatedly and 
teverely afflicted with gout, probably owing 
M™ part to the custom of drinking punch—a 
Common practice in high circles in those 
days. As recollected at this time, Han- 
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cock was nearly six feet in height and_ of 
thin person, stooping a little, and appa- 
rently enfeebled by disease. His manners 
were very gractous, of the old style, a dig- 
nified compliance. His face had been very 
handsome. Dress was adapted quite as 
much to the ornamental as useful. Gen- 
tlemen wore wigs when abroad, and com- 
monly caps when at home. At this time 
about noon, Hancock was dressed in a red 
velvet cap; within which was one of fine 
linen. The latter was turned up over the 
lower edge of the velvet one, two or three 
inches. He wore a blue damask gown, 
lined with silk, a white satin embroidered 
waistcoat, black satin small clothes, white 
stockings, and red morocco slippers. 

It was a general practice in genteel fa- 
milies to have a tankard of punch made in 
the morning, and placed in a cooler when 
the weather required it. At this visit, 
Hancock took from the cooler standing on 
the hearth a full tankard, and drank first 
himself, and then offered it to those pre- 
sent. His equipage was splendid, and such 
as is not customary at this day. His ap- 
parel was sumptuously embroidered with 
gold, silver, lace, and other decorations 
fashionable among men of fortune in that 
period—and he rode, especially on public 
occasions, with six beautiful bay horses, 
attended in livery. He wore a scarlet 
coat, with ruffles on his sleeves, which soon 
became the prevailing fashion; and it is 
related of Dr. Nathan Jacques, the famous 
pedestrian of West Newbury, that he pas- 
sed all the way from that place to Boston 
in one day to procure cloth for a coat like 
that of John Hancock, and returned with 
it under his arm, on foot. 


WASHINGTON’S APPEARANCE, 


The Courier des Etats Unis publishes a 

fragment of a Journal of M. de Broglie, 

written in 1782, in which the personal ap- 

pearance and manners of Washington were 

described by a Frenchman: 

The General is about forty-nine years of 
age ; he is large, finely made, well propor- 

tioned. His figure is much more pleasing 

than the portraits represent it. He was 

fine looking till within about three years ; 

and although those who have been con- 

stantly with him since that time say that 

he seems to have grown old fast, it is un- 

deniable that the General is still fresh and 

active as a young man. 

His physiognomy is pleasant and open 

—his address is cold, though polite—his 
pensive eye is more attentive than spark- 
ling, but his aspect is kind, noble, and 
composed. He maintains in his private 
deportment that polite and attentive decen- 
cy which satisfies all, and that reserved 
dignity which does not offend. He is the 
enemy of ostentation and vain-glory. His 
character is always equal—he never mani- 
fests the least ill-humor—modest even to 
humility, he seems not to estimate himself 
duly—he receives with good grace the de- 
ference paid to him, but rather shuns than 
courts it. His society is agreeable and 
pleasing. Always serious, never constrain- 
ed—always free and affable, without being 
familiar, the respect which he inspires 
never becomes painful. He talks little in 
general, and in a very low tone of voice, 
but he is so attentive to what is said to 
him, that you are satisfied that he under- 
stands you, and are almost willing to dis- 
pense with a reply. This conduct has of- 
ten been of advantage to him under various 
circumstances, no one has more occasion 
than he to use circumspection and to 


weigh his words. 








Sabbath School. 
THE INFIDEL’S CHILD. - 


The following fact, communicated by one 
of our foreign correspondents, shows alike 
the blessings of Sunday Schools to children, 
and the influence which even these “little 
ones” may exert upon others for good. 

In the city of London, there lived a little 
girl, who attended for three years, and by 
stealth, the teachings of a Sabbath-school. 
Coming under the saving influence of truth, 
she became concerned for her father—a 
noted infidel, and active opposer of Chris- 
tianity. She obtained a Bible, but knew 
not how to put it into his hands; for she 
feared his displeasure, and dreaded any 
prohibition which might deprive her of the 














prized advantages’ of the Sabbath-school. 


She retired, to seek Divine guidance. Her 
father, passing the door of the apartment, 
heard the voice of his child; it was the 
voice of prayer—she prayed for him. He 
became affected, agitated, distressed. Af- 
ter a little, the family assembled at the tea- 
table, the beverage was handed round, but 
he could not partake. ‘Is there a Bible 
in the house?” he said. ‘* My dear,” re- 
plied his wife, apprehensive of the purpos- 
ed repetition of the act, ‘‘ did you not burn 
every Bible that we had, not leaving so 
much as one?’ “Is there any good book 
then ?” he inquired. His little daughter, 
thinking that God might be answering her 
prayer, arose, took him by the hand, and 
asked him to go with her, and, when they 
had left the room, looking into his face 
said, “Father, sure you won’t be angry 
with me? I know you won’t be angry 
with me; come with me and I will get you 
one.” And she brought him and gave 
him the Bible, which for this very purpose 
she had procured. He felt deeply, and, 
trembling while he handed it back to her, 
said, “‘ My child, I cannot read this book, 
will you read it to me?” She did so; and 
then, taking her in his arms, he kissed her, 
and said, ‘Tell me, my child, where did 
you get this book, and how did you obtain 
this knowledge of it?” She told him all, 
how she attended the Sabbath-school, the 
effect upon herself, and how she became 
concerned for his salvation. That very 
evening he accompanied her to the chapel. 
As they entered, the minister was engaged 
in prayer; his manner and address made a 
powerful impression on the father’s mind, 
for he seemed to walk with God; the ser- 
mon aided in deepening the impression ; 
and it was an interesting sight when, two 
or three Sabbaths afterward, that father 
appeared in that chapel, with his wife and 
nine children, and openly renounced his 
infidelity. That was the Weigh-house 
Chapel—the minister, Thomas Binney; 
and that infidel, reclaimed through the in- 


fluence of Sabbath-school instruction on 


the heart of his child, was the celebrated 
author of “‘ The every-Day Book.” 








Nursery. 
LITTLE WILLIE AND HIS CAT. 


In a pleasant quarter of the town of S., 
lived little Willie. He lived with his fa- 
ther and mother, and a dear little baby 
sister. He wasa pleasant child, and every- 
body loved him; his face was bright and 
animated ; his voice clear and bell-like in 
its tones ; his manner graceful and winning. 
He was a darling boy, but his mamma 
knew he possessed many faults, and she 
endeavored to correct them. He did not 
mind promptly. When .his mamma said, 
* Willie! do not do so!’ he would not stop 
directly, but linger, and say, ‘ Why not, 
mamma? * Why can’t I do so?’ Now, 
this is a bad habit for children to indulge 
in. If not corrected, itincreases, and they 
become disagreeable to all their friends. If 
you will listen patiently, my dear child, I 
will tell you how little Willie was cured 
of this disagreeable habit. I hope you 
never will meet with such a sad acccident. 
Willie had a large white and gray cat 
called Tibbie. He was very handsome, 
and a very kind and pleasant cat. He 
would allow Willie to play with him for 
hours, and never tried to scratch him. 
Willie would build a pen with books, and 
putting Tibbie into it, would play he was 
a cow; then he would play he was a horse, 
and harness him into a small cart, but Tib 
would not draw the cart, for cats were not 
made to draw carts. Tibbie would bear 
Willie’s play very patiently. When Willie 
became tired of him, he would sleep quietly 
fon the sofa. Papa, mamma, and little 
sister Allie loved Tibbie véty much. He 
would let the baby pull his tail and his 
paws, and not offer to scratch her, though 
sometimes little Allie pulled very hard. 
Willie’s papa went to New York, and 
when he returned, he brought Willie a very 
handsome bow and quiver filled with ar- 
rows. It was large, and beautifully orna- 
mented with gold paper and blue velvet, 
and the arrows were tipped with blue and 
white feathers. Willie had asked his pa- 
pa many times for a bow and arrows, but 
his mamma always said, ‘No, Willie is 
not old enough to have one; he is five 
years old; when he is eight years old he 
can have one.’ His papa thought he would 











not injure any one, and he bought the bow 


and quiver filled with arrows. When Wil- 
lie woke one morn, he found the bow and 
arrows beside his bed, and his joy was 
great; he dressed himself directly, and 
hastened down stairs to thank his papa for 
his kindness. Poor Tibbie was under the 
dining-room table, and he tried to shoot 
him. Willie’s papa said, ‘ My son, do not 
shoot at Tib; you will hurt him;’ but 
Willie did not mind, and shot again. Alas! 
the arrow was sharply pointed, it struck 
the poor cat’s eye and blinded him. Tib- 
bie ran across the room in great agony, 
and jumped on to Mr. Morris’s knee; he 
looked at it, and the eye was put out! the 
poor cat would never see again with that 
eye! 

Willie cried and sobbed, but tears would 
not give Tibbie his eye. If he had mind- 
ed his papa, he would not have hurt him. 
Willie’s mamma cried also, for she loved 
Tibbie much, and she grieved that her boy 
should have been so naughty. Willie did 
not intend to hurt Tibbie, did not know 
that the arrow would put out his eye. He 
shot at him in sport. He did not mind 
his papa, that was his fault, it was his dis- 
obedience that put out Tibbie’s eye ! 
Willie’s heart was nearly broken; he 
carried poor Tibbie down cellar, made him 
a soft bed, and gave him a saucer of milk. 
When he said his prayers at night, he ask- 
ed his Father in heaven to forgive him, and 
to cure poor Tibbie, and give him another 
eye. God forgave Willie, but he did not 
give Tibbie another eye; he, will always 
be blind of one eye. Willie can never 
look at the cat without remembering how 
he lost his eye. It will teach him to mind 
when he is first spoken to; not to wait and 
linger, and ask ‘Why? Willie is very 
kind to Tibbie ; he gives him a saucer of 
milk every morning and evening; he does 
not harness him into a cart, nor put him 
in a pen; he will not let little Allie pull 
his tail. When he does not mind directly, 
his mamma points to Tibbie, and he re- 
members his fault, and attends instantly to 
her words. 

He will never forget that he put out 
Tibbie’s eye. When he is a man he will 
remember it, and will urge little children 
to mind directly. Will you also remem- 
ber it my dear child? When you are 
tempted to disobey, think of Willie and 
Tibbie; think how much he suffered, how 
many bitter tears he shed, because he did 
not mind his papa. 








Parental. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES RECEIVING A 
LESSON. 


During her Majesty’s residence, some 
years ago, at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, 
her children were accustomed to ramble 
along the sea shore. Now, it so happened 
on one occasion that the young Prince of 
Wales met a boy who had been gathering 
sea shells. The boy had got a basket full. 
The young Prince, presuming upon his 
high position, thought himself privileged 
to do what he pleased with impunity. So 
without any notice he upset the boy’s bas- 
ket and shells. The poor lad was very in- 
dignant, and observed, ‘ You do that again, 
and I’lllick you.’ ‘ Put the shells into the 
basket,’ said the Prince, ‘and see if I 
don’t.’ The shells were gathered up and 
put into the basket. ‘Now,’ said the lad, 
‘touch ’em again if you dare,’ whereupon 
the Prince again pitched over the shells. 
And the lad ‘ pitched into him,’ and gave 
him such a licking as few Princes ever had. 
His lip was cut open, and his eyes of a 
color which might have well become the 
champion of a prize ring. His disfigured 
face could not be long concealed from the 
royal mother. She inquired the cause of 
the disfigurement. The Prince was silent, 
but at last confessed the truth. The poor 
boy was ordered before the Queen. He’ 
was asked to tell his story. He did so in 
a very straightforward manner. At its 
conclusion, turning to her child, the Queen 
said, *‘ You have been rightly served, sir. 
Had you not been punished sufficiently al- 
ready, I should have punished you severe- 
ly. When you commit a like offence, I 
trust you will always receive a similar pu- 
nishment.’ Turning to the poor boy, she 








commanded his parents to her presence the 
following morning. They came—and the 
result of the interview was that her Majesty 
told them she had made arrangements for 





educating and providing for their son, and 
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she hoped he would make good use of the 
advantages which would be placed within 
his reach. —[ Birmingham Journal. 








Youths Companion. 
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VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 2. 
THE ISLAND OF NANTUCKET. 

Called to visit Nantucket a few years ago, 
we took the cars for New Bedford, that every 
traveller associates with the whale fishery, and 
sailed from that place for the island, about 
thirty miles beyond, in a moderate sized steam- 
er. It was a delightful day, and the passage 
by water brings to view Naushone Island, cele- 
brated for its deer-haunts, Martha’s Vineyard, 
the scene of the labors of the Mayhews to con- 
vert the Indians, and other islands. 

The first thing that struck us on reaching 
Nantucket, was the blackened and smoking ap- 
pearance of the very business heart of the town, 
through which a great fire had just swept.— 
Many of our readers will recollect the fire, and 
how that aid was poured in upon the ill-fated 
Islanders, from all quarters. It was a terrible 
fire, that burned over acres and acres of the 
best of the town, and all the more fiercely since 
the houses were mostly of wood. 

The riding in open horse-carts with one pair 
of wheels, is a custom that strikes every stran 
ger that visits the island. Both men and wo- 
men usuully stand up in these carts, and as they 
drive over the sandy island, present a singular 
appearance. 

Nantucket in the summer is one of the most 
agreeable of places, for it being thirty miles out 
from the main coast, and of course entirely 
surrounded by water, there is usually a fine 
breeze blowing across the island, both day and 
night, so that one can hardly say he is too 
warm, for the whole hot season. During nine 
of the hottest weeks of the summer we spent at 
N., there was not a single night that we did 
not desire at least the covering of a blanket.— 
Hence persons are resorting increasingly to the 
place to escape the heat in the summer, so that 


it is coming to rank as quitea “ watering 
place.” 


It is about six or eight miles across the is- 
land, and it is for the most part a broad, sandy 
waste, except at the harbor, where there is a 
settlement of several thousand inhabitants,— 
enough for quite a city, There are gardens 
and orchards in the principal town, but there is 
not what may be called a good farm on the en- 
tire island. There are numerous sheep on the 
island, and once a year there is a great day to 
wash and shear them. 

But, asks the thoughtful reader, how do the 
islanders live on a spot so barren, and producing 
little besides sand? This question is easily 
answered. The sea is the green field from 
which they reap bountiful harvests. Like New 
Bedford, Nantucket has long been engaged in 
the whale fishery, and from the whale oil and 
bone it has secured large sums of money. A 
whaling voyage usually occupies several years, 
so that quite a proportion of the husbands, fath- 
ers, and brothers of the island are absent at sea, 
leaving the great majority at home to consist of 
women and children —a feature that distin- 
guishes all the Sabbath congregations. 

Another characteristic of the place is the 
number of widows and fatherless ones that 
abound, for it must be remembered, that though 
the taking of whales is profitable, when suc- 
cessful, yet it is a business of great hazard, for 
often the whale is hard to take,—he gets angry 
at his pursuers, dashes the boats to atoms, and 
gives their occupants as food to the fishes.— 
Oftentimes such intelligence of the loss of hus- 
bands and fathers reaches the island after trav- 
elling slowly over the sea for months, causing 


such sorrow in many a heart as no pen can 
describe. 


Not only these monsters of the deep are tak- 
en by the islanders, but great ou:ntities of 
smaller fish, in the waters that immediately sur- 
round Nantucket, Prominent among those 
may be mentioned the blue fish, named from 
their color,—a very smart fish, that the lovers 
of the amusement of old Isaac Walton, are very 
fond of catching. . They may be taken by trail- 
ing a line from a boat with a piece of lead, re- 
sembling a small fish, attached to the hook.— 
Another mode is to throw smartly the lead from 
the shore, as one stands upon it, and pull it to- 


wards him. The fish will often strike for the 
lead, get hooked, and give the fisherman joy in 
landing him high and dry. F. 
(To be continued.) 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.,May 9, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Youth’s Compan- 
ion has been discontinued for three years in 
our family. ‘To-day I am 12 years old and am 
proud to say I can earn it myself, so it will 

again cheer our home. our friend, 
Frank C. Paixcies. 


Andover, Mass., May 9, ¥856. 
Mr. Willis, sir.—I like the paper very much, 
and I miss it when it does not come. I hope 
your life may be spared for many years to come 
to cheer us with weekly visits from the much 
loved Companion. Yours respectfully, 
Exuiza A. Crossman. 
Upton, Mass., April 10, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am now thirteen 
years old, and the Youth’s Companion has been 
a weekly visitor of our family ever since [ can 
remember. 1 don’t feel willing to part with it 
yet, I therefore enclose one dollar, so that my 
Companion may not go to bed supperless. 
Respectfully yours, Eoiy R. Forsuss. 
Lexington, Georgia, May 7, 1856. 
Mr. Willis——The Youth’s Companion is pe- 
culiarly attractive to my children, and is looked 
for with eagerness, and read with delight by 
them. Respectfully, My. M. P. Jounson. 











Variety. 
A MAN OF BONES. 


Here is a curious fact for you. The flesh of 
a living man once grew into bone. It seems 
hard to believe, but I suppose it was so ; for in 
the Museum at Dublin, Ireland, there is, or 
rather was, the skeleton of one Clerk, a native 
of the city of Cork, whom they call the ossified 
man, one of the greatest curiosities of nature. 
It is the carcass of a man entirely ossified in his 
lifetime, living in this condition for several 
years. Those who knew him before this sur- 
prising alteration, affirm that he had been a 
man of great strength and agility. He felt the 
first symptoms of this surprising change some 
time after a debauch; till, by slow degrees, 
every part grew into a bony substance, except 
his skin, eyes, and intestines ; his joints settled 
in such a manner that no ligament had its pro- 
per operation; he could not lie down or rise up 
without assistance. He had, at last, no bend 
in his body, yet when he was placed upright, 
like a statue of stone. he could stand, but could 
not move, in the'least. His teeth were-joined, 
and formed into one entire bone; therefore a 
hole was broken through them to convey liquid 
substance for his nourishment. The tongue 
lost its use, and his sight left him sometime be- 
fore he expired. 

———_—— 


PRONOUNS OF THE BIBLE. 


Luther pronounced pronouns to be the sweet- 
est and most consolatory expressions to be 
found in the Word of God. What, in fact, 
more tenderly elevating than where the prophet 
Isaiah heralds peace and refreshing to the peo- 
ple of Israel? ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God.’ No longer the ‘ Lord 
God, the Lord strong and mighty ;’ ‘ your God, 
and my people.” And how marked the differ- 
ence between saying, The Lord is a shepherd, 
and ‘The Lord is my shepherd ;’ between the 
heathen who acknowledge God as the Father 
of all things, and the ransomed of his well-be- 
loved, who behold in the Lord ‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven,’ and say, ‘the Lord will 
hear me when I call upon him,’ and who hear 
Christ answer ‘ Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.’ 

—_——_———— 


WHO GOES BELOW? 


A son of Erin having hired his services to 
cut some ice, was asked if he could use the 
cross-cut saw. He replied ‘he could surely.’ 
He was sent, accordingly, in company with 
some of his co-laborers, to cut some ice, and 
on reaching the centre of the pond the saw was 
produced with both handles still in their place. 
The verdant son, looking at the saw, very 
coolly put his hand in his pocket, and drawin 
from it a cent, turned to his companion, and, 
raising the cent, said, ‘ Now Jammie, fair play ; 
head or tail, who goes below.’ 

—_—_—oa——— 


THE RAGE FOR FICTION. 


*T want a paper that has long stories in it,’ 
said a young lady, and added; ‘I don’t want a 
aper for anything else.’ Poor girl! much to 
be pitied, and a pitiful appearance she will 
make through life, at the present rate. She 
wants nothing serious, no acquaintance’ with 
the history of her times, no intellectual—no- 
thing but newspaper novels! Empty heads 
they must be that can find room every week for 
some-ten columns of a sham story. Yet these 
are the heads for which the weekly press toils 
and groans, throwing off by the ten thousands 
its sheets of shallow, insipid, and disgusting 
fiction; and for this an amount of money is 








command. Yes! Christian fathers buy this 
trash for their sons and daughters, and so mi- 
nister to their ignorance and destitution of all 
taste and fitness for life’s duties. 


—< a 


ANTIDOTE FOR POISONS. 


A correspondent of the London Literary Ga- 
zette, alluding to the numerous cases of death 
from accidental poisoning, states : 

“T venture to affirm there is scarce even & 
cottage in this country that does not contain 
an invaluable, certain, immediate remedy for 
such events: nothing more than a dessert 
spoonful of mustard, mixed in a tumbler of 
warm water and drank immediately. It acts 
as an emetic, is always ready, and may be used 
with safety in a case where it is required.” 
— 


AN AFFECTIONATE DOG. 


One day last week, a dog in the family of 
the late Mr. Isaac Pearson, died from actual 
grief for the loss of his master. The dog was 
over ten years old, and Mr. Pearson had always 
taken the utmost care of him, giving him meat 
and drink with his own hand, at certain hours 
of the day. After the death of his owner, he 
went into the house and appeared, as much as 
any person there, to know the event that had 
taken place, and from that hour he refused to 
eat or drink, and went mourning about till he 
pined away and died, without any appearance 
4 a. Do dogs reason ?—|NVewburyport 
erald. 


a 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


The language of a people expresses its cha- 
racter. The French is smooth, flowing, ele- 
gant; but it has no such word as home, and no 
such word as comfort, and no word to express 
the distinction between love and like. On the 
contrary, ennui and eclat are famous words, 
which have no equivalent in English. Add, 
moreover, the fact that the French term for 
spiritual means simply witty, with a certain 
quickness and versatility of talent—and you 
have a sufficient hint with regard'to the charac- 
ter of the people. 

— 


COURAGE, MOTHERS. 


Newton sinned away his early advantages, 
and became an abandoned profligate ; but the 
texts and hymns that his mother had fixed in 
his mind in his infancy and childhood were 
never effaced, and finally fastened him to the 
Cross. Cecil tells us that in the days of his 
vanity, though he withstood so many pious en- 
deavors, he never could resist his mother’s 
tears. Wilson, late Bishop of Calcutta, in his 
narrative of intercourse with Bellingham, the 
assassin, says he could make him feel nothing 
till he mentioned his mother—and then he broke 
into a flood of tears. “In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand.”—[ Vermont Chronicle. 

—_— 


e CLIPPINGS. 


A Goop Txoucat.— Though it be not in 
your power,’ said Marcus Aurelius, ‘to be a 
naturalist, a poet, an orator, or a mathemati- 
cian: itis in your power to be a virtuous man, 
which is the best of all.’ 

An Irisaman’s Economy.—An _ Irishman 
called at a printing office with an advertise- 
ment, and, like a prudent man, inquired what it 
would cost. He was informed that for one in- 
sertion the price would be $2; subsequent in- 
sertions 75 cents each. ‘An faith,’ said he, 
‘Pll only have two subsequent insertions !” 


Beavutirut.—There is a sentiment as beau- 
tiful as just in the following lines,— 

“ He who forgets the fountain under which 
he drank, and the tree under whose shade he 
gambolled in the days of his youth, is a stran- 
ger to the sweetest impressions of the human 

eart. 


Waat Many Foreet.—Recently one of 


Abbey de Daguerry, observed. in a sermon, 
‘Women now-a-days forget in the astonishing 
amplitude of their dresses that the gates of 
Heaven are very narrow.’ 


Some men do seeming good, in order that 
they may do evil with impunity. 

When a gentleman looses his temper in talk- 
ing, it is a tolerable correct sign that he is get- 
ting “ the worst of the argument.” 


To things which you bear with impatience 
you should accustom yourself, and by habit you 
will bear them well.—[ Seneca. 


Greatness may build the tomb, but it is good- 
ness must make the epitaph. 


Precept is instruction written in the sand— 
the tide flows over it, and the record is gone. 
Example is graven on the rock, and the lesson 
is not soon lost. 


Solitary thought corrodes the mind, if it be 
not blended with social activity ; and social ac- 
tivity produces a restless craving for excite- 


ment if it be not blended with solitary thought. 


‘ Now, papa, tell me what is hombeg? ‘It 
is, replied papa, ‘when mamma pretends to be 
very fond of me, and puts no buttons on my 
shirt’ 


Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful spirit 











paid, which a sound literature utterly fails to 





Beaoty lives with Kindness. 











Poetry. 








the most renowned French pulpit orators, the |} 





like snow drifts before the sun. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Sweet emblem of blest innocence, 
Sending thy perfume on the air, 
Fragrant and pure as love divine, 
White as the robes that angels wear, 
Springing in valleys green and low 
Secluded from b tote of men, . 
Fit ornament to deck a throne, 
Or sparkle in a diadem. 


Yet in the shady wood it grows, 
And rears its meek and lowly head 
To blossom fragrant as the rose, 
Down in its humble mossy bed. 


Thus God will care for all his flock, 
However humble they may be, 
Unknown to fortune or to fame, 
If they but to the Savior flee. s. 
Colchester, Ct. 


CHILD'S EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Little birds sleep sweetly 
In their soft, round nest, 

Crouching in the cover 
Of their mother’s breast. 


Little lambs lie quiet, 
All the summer night, . 
With their watchful mothers, 
Warn, and soft, and white. 


1 toll 


But more sweet and quiet 
Lie our little heads, 

With our own dear mothers, 
Sitting by our beds. 


And their soft, sweet voices 
Sing our hush-a-bies, 

While the room grows darker 1 
And we shut our eyes. 


And we play at evening 
Round our father’s knees, 

Birds are not so merry, 
Singing on the tifees. 

Lambs are not so happy, 
*Mid the Meadow-flowers, 

They have play and pleasure, 
But no love like our’s. 


*Tis the heart that’s loving, 
Works of love will do: 

Those we dearly cherish, 
We must honor too. 


To our father’s teaching 
Listen day by day, 
And our mother’s bidding 




























































































































































































Cheerfully obey. an 
For when in his childhood large 
Our dear Lord was here, et 
He too was obedient rie 
To a mother dear. pe 
And his little children ae 
Must be good as he, B8 
Gentle and submissive, wher 
As he used to be. is all 
ates 
THE FLOWERS OF GOD. - 
BY REY. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS. —_ 
The welcome flowers are blossoming, yf 








In joyous troops revealed ;— 
They lift their dewy buds and bells, 
In garden, mead, and field ;— 
They lurk in every sunless path, 
Where forest children tread ;— 
They dot, like stars, the sacred turf, 
hich lies above the dead. 


They sport with every passing: wind, 
That stirs the blooming trees, 
And laugh on every fragrant bush, 






























































































































































































































































All full of toiling bees ;— T 
From the green marge of lake and stream, by . 
Fresh vale and mountain sod, Ame 
They look in gentle glory forth— in 
The pure sweet flowers of God. thou 
(ate Te aG 
YES, SWEET BIBLE. way 
Yes, sweet Bible, I will hide thee tlem 
Deep! yes, deeper in my heart; ion’ 
Thou through all my life wilt guide me, lady 
And in death we will not part. ing 
Part in death! No! never, never, ver 
Through death’s vale [’ll lean on thee ; . 
Then in worlds above forever Pee: 
Sweeter still thy truths shall be. thre 
two 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. fom 
Pusiisnep weexty, sy Naraanier Wut, &f ‘re 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. life, 
Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advent a 
W Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents. & | 4, 
x. Tat 
YOUTH’S COMPANION-— Vol. XXX. fi any 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may ff ‘he 
be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25. too 
One of these Volumes contains about five § Mer 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which w' tare 








render it a very acceptable Birth-day Pre 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 














